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We prove our claims by practical 
demonstration on your own raw material 
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Modern Deodorizing Methods 


Quality of Edible Oils Dependent 
Upon Design of Distilling Equipment 


By JOHN P. HARRIS* and ALEXANDER B. MeKECHNIE* 


ANY of us have seen and 
can recall the original de- 
odorizing tanks that were 
at the plant of the N. K. Fairbank 
Company at Chicago. (This plant 
is now dismantled.) If they were 
not actually the first treating tanks 
for vegetable oils in the United 
States, they were certainly among 
the first of their kind, and were 
typical of that early period. They 
were merely steel holding tanks in 
which neutralized oil was stored, 
and heated with pressure steam 
which passed through a _ close 
coil. 
Early History of Deodorizing 
During the heating process, the 
oil was blown with steam, which 
carried away certain of the more 
volatile compounds, producing a de- 
cidedly beneficial effect upon the 
flavor and odor, as compared with 
the untreated oil. This process was 
far from perfection, but neverthe- 
less was a step in the right direc- 
tion. The entire layout and proc- 
ess would now be considered crude, 
to say the least, yet a number of 
years passed before any radical 
improvements were made. 


It may interest and surprise 
some readers to learn that there 
are still a number of refineries 
throughout the country producing 
edible vegetable oils and lard com- 
pounds with equipment and meth- 
ods as antiquated as in this first 
installation; yet in spite of this, 
and the great advancement made 
in this highly specialized field, 
they claim to produce choice prod- 
ucts of the highest quality. 


Introduction of 
Superheated Steam 

One of the first great improve- 
ments was made when superheated 
steam was introduced for the blow- 
ing process. 

Before this time, steam at 125 
lbs. boiler pressure was ordinarily 
used. This pressure gave a final 
temperature in the oil of about 
345°F., after many hours of heai- 
ing. 

When superheated steam was in- 
troduced for blowing, it not only 
proved to be a better medium for 
carrying away the distilled vapors, 
but it also produced a rise in the 
final temperature of the oil to ap- 
proximately 390°F. This higher 
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temperature shortened the deodor- 
izing process to about five hours, 
and also caused the distillation of a 
higher percentage of the volatile 
compounds, which in turn made a 
further improvement in the flavor 
and odor of the finished oil. Up 
to this time, however, all of this 
work was carried on under atmos- 
pheric pressure, and the greatesi 
gain in quality was still to come 
by the use of vacuum distillation. 


Vacuum Deodorizing 


As the demand for edible vege 
table oil products increased, alert 
refiners began searching for new 
ways to further improve the qual- 
ity, and it is natural that the dis- 
tillation of the volatile bodies un- 
der vacuum should be the next step 
in a process of this kind. 

Vacuum distillation, particularly 
in connection with vegetable oils, 
serves two major purposes 

First—It minimizes the damage 
caused by oxidation, which was ali 
too prevalent when the oil was dis- 
tilled under atmospheric pressure 
and exposed at its highest temper- 
ature to the open air. 

It is a well known principle that 
a vegetable oil possesses a great 
affinity for oxygen, especially at 
temperatures above 140°F., and 
when exposed at this temperature 
to the air, it will absorb the oxygen 
therefrom. As the temperature of 
the oil increases above 140°F., its 
rate of oxygen absorption actually 
accelerates in proportion to the 
temperature increase. 

Second—The use of a vacuum 
materially lowers the boiling or 
distilling point of the volatile com- 
pounds, just as the boiling point 
of water is lowered from 212°F., 
at atmospheric pressure to 32°F., 
when a perfect vacuum is attained. 
Consequently, an equivalent de- 
gree of heat applied to oil, under 


a high vacuum, produces an ex. 
ceptionally better result than When 
applied at atmospheric pressure. 

The attitude of certain manufae. 
turers, when they persist in their 
policy of “We are getting by, why 
change?” is a strange commentary 
upon the tastes of the American 
public, and it is, indeed, puzzling 
to know that huge quantities of oj} 
are still being deodorized, or syn. 
posed to be, without the use of the 
vacuum still. 

Oxidation of vegetable oil is di- 
rectly attributable to exposure to 
any source of oxygen absorption, 
and as this makes the oil incipj- 
ently rancid, its life, or keeping 
quality, is very short. Under such 
conditions, therefore, as open dis- 
tillation with temperatures of only 
345°F. in the oil, the undesirable 
flavors and odors cannot be entirely 
driven off, and yet this is the whol 
purpose of the deodorizing process. 

It is true, of course, that a cer- 
tain trade will buy an_ inferior 
product, if they can get it at a fay- 
orable price, and will even become 
accustomed to an off flavor, rating 
it as “quality.” 

Cases are known of refiners who 
boasted of “bland neutral flavor,” 
which actually was merely a flat 
oxidized flavor, and still others mis- 
took a soapy flavor for “sweet nutty 
flavor.” 

Modern practice, insofar as the 
deodorizer is concerned, is to use 
vessels of rugged construction suf- 
ficiently strong to withstand the 
highest vacuum that can be pro- 
duced, and equipped with high va- 
cuum. pumps and condensers for 
distilling the vapors driven off. 
The high quality of oils which are 
produced in equipment of this kind, 
has placed this process on a highly 
scientific basis, and caused the re- 
finers to seek still further means 
of improvement. 
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It was immediately apparent 
that steam, under the pressures or- 
dinarily available, did not offer a 
medium for heating which was con- 
ducive to efficiency, inasmuch as 
about five hours were required tv 
raise the temperature to 380°F.- 
390°F. When 200 deg. superheat 
was used above the boiler pressure 
steam, the effect produced in the 
early hours of deodorizing was 
very slight, and it was found that 
a maximum of 380°F.-390°F. was 
not sufficient, in view of the faci 
that temperatures considerably 
higher than 400°F. (and under 
high vacuum), are necessary, in 
order to distill off the aromatie 
aldehydes and ketones commer- 
cially. 

Heating by Direct Fire 

The obvious method for correct- 
ing these inefficiencies was to heat 
the oil directly by the use of a tu- 
bular heater, or pipe still. 

This consisted of a large coil 
through which the vegetable oil 
was circulated for heating, the 
whole being mounted above a direct 
fired furnace setting. This oil was 
kept in constant circulation by a 
pump which forced it from the 
deodorizer through the tubes of the 
heater and then returned it to the 
deodorizing tank. 

A number of these direct fired 
heaters have been installed, and 
doubtless some of them are in suc- 
cessful operation. The design of 
such a heater requires the utmost 
engineering skill of a trained spe- 
cialist, and even when perfectly de- 
signed and constructed, vagaries 
of operation will lessen or greatly 
depreciate the uniformity and 
value of the product being treated. 

The oil comes in direct contact 
with the tubes which are exposed 
to the fire, and as all the heat for 
the body of the oil must pass 


through the film in contact with 
the heating surface, it is obvious 
that this film must necessarily be 
raised to a temperature higher 
than is required in the batch. Such 
overheating must have only one ef- 
fect, and that is, to burn or scorch 
the oil, considerably darkening its 
color and affecting its taste unfav- 
orably. 

With this type of pump-over sys- 
tem, there is the ever present dan- 
ger of ruining an entire batch of 
oil in the event of a shutdown of 
the circulating pump either for 
mechanical reasons, or because of 
an interruption in the current sup- 
ply to the electric motors. Under 
such conditions, it is also probable 
that considerable damage would 
result to the heater. 

With this method of heating, 

there is further, difficulty in main- 
taining the desirable high vacuum 
on the equipment, as it is almost 
impossible to secure permanent 
tightness through a multiplicity of 
pipe joints, valve stems, pump 
stuffing boxes, etc. 
- The losses sustained through the 
use of this direct fired heating 
method have been so great that 
many such installations have been 
abandoned, and the plant converted 
back to the older method of heat- 
ing with superheated pressure 
steam with a lower resultant tem- 
perature in the vegetable oil. 

It was only natural, therefore, 
that the refinery operators should 
continue in their search for a meth- 
od of heating that would combine 
both the good qualities of the high 
temperature of the direct fired sys- 
tem, and the freedom from over- 
heating of the steam system, with- 
out having the disadvantages of 
either. 

The result of this search has led 
to the use of the well-known sys- 
tem of “Industrial Heating by Oil 
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Circulation.” This system uses a 
high flash mineral oil to convey the 
heat to the deodorizers, and was 
primarily designed for furnishing 
heat at high temperatures and low 
pressure for work beyond the range 
of steam, for delicate reactions aad 
sensitive compounds, which, of 
course, include vegetable oil de- 
odorizing. 


Indirect Heating 

This system was perfected about 
12 years ago, and is best described 
as being similar to the ordinary 
hot water heating system, with the 
exception, of course, that a high 
flash point mineral oil is used as 
the transmitter of heat instead of 
water. This mineral oil is kept in 
rapid and positive circulation by 
means of a pump, instead of de- 
pending upon thermal circulation, 
as is the case with water. 

This equipment is the result of 
many years of experience on the 
part of trained engineers, skilled 
in high temperature heating work. 
The absorber, pumps, pipe lines, 
etc., must be all of the most rugged 
construction in order that proper 
provision be made for temperature 
and expansion strains. 


Design of Indirect Heating System 

The absorber or mineral oil heat- 
er, like any high grade exchanger, 
is designed for maximum effi- 
ciency insofar as that is con- 
sistent with long operating life 
and low upkeep cost. 

The furnace setting is well in- 
sulated to minimize losses by radi- 
ation. The length and size of the 
tubes and the velocity of the min- 
eral circulating oil is such that the 
life of all these parts is indefinitely 
long. 

The circulating pump is of suf- 
ficient capacity to maintain the 
proper tube velocity, and is the po- 


sitive displacement, rotary type, 
This insures a uniform and pop. 
pulsating flow. 

The system is a closed type of 
circulating oil system, which is the 
correct principle for the handling 
of high temperature oxidizable oils. 
in that it is not permitted to come 
in contact with the atmosphere. 
A mineral oil has an affinity for 
oxygen, similar to that of vegetable 
oils, and must be also protected 
from the atmosphere by being en. 
tirely enclosed. 

Provision is made for the expan- 
sion of the circulating oil, which 
has approximately a 25°. volumet- 
ric increase in a 500°F. rise. Ap 
expansion tank, located on the end 
of a dead, or stagnant line, at- 
tached at the proper place in the 
system takes care of this expan 
sion satisfactorily and acts as a 
liquid seal, thus insuring the ex- 
clusion of air. This tank is vented 
to the atmosphere, and does no 
permit the building up of high 
pressure. Tests have shown that 
the oil in the tank is several hun- 
dred degrees lower in temper- 
ature during operation than the 
oil in circulation. 

The circulating oil is a_ highly 
refined derivative of mineral crude. 
Its flash and fire points, viscosity 
and specific heat, are all carefully 
regulated or determined for use in 
work of this kind. 

The piping used for circulating 
the mineral oil from the heater to 
the deodorizer is laid out to prop- 
erly provide for its expansion of 
1/32” per foot. 

The piping is of standard weight, 
but all valves and fittings used are 
of extra heavy construction, and 
all flanges are forged steel, screwed 
and welded to the pipe. This heavy 
construction is employed in order 
to insure absolute tightness at all 
joints. 
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Such systems are built in stand- 
ard sizes, ranging up to 2,800,000 
B.t.u. per hour in individual units, 
and two or more units may be con- 
nected in a battery when greater 
quantities of heat are required than 
that contained in the largest sys- 
tem. 

In vegetable oil work there are 
installations in which the deodor- 
izers vary in size from 5,000 lbs. to 
30,000 Ibs. each, and are arranged 
in batteries of two, three, or more. 

In addition to the vegetable oil 
industry, this method of heating 
has been successfully applied in 
chemical plants for high tempera- 


rate, and at all times under perfect 
control. With thermostatic equip- 
ment at the heater, the mineral oil 
is easily held within a few degrees 
Fahrenheit of any pre-determined 
temperature, and individual control 
is further provided at each of the 
deodorizers by installing a three- 
way valve in the deodorizer 
branches. 

The deodorizer can be either a 
jacketed vessel or a vessel of sing!e 
shell type, with a coil of the proper 
heating surface installed therein. 

It must be apparent to the reader 
that in the old method of slow 
steam heating, the live steam which 














Typical furnace and coil cross-section for 
indirect heat deodorizing system 


ture heating, distilling, etc; in the 
manufacture of electrical equip- 
ment, such as transformer or dy- 
namo coil impregnating, also mold- 
ed electrical products; saturated 
asphalt roofing, shingles and as- 
phalt coated paper; rosin and wax 
compounds, battery boxes, etc. 
Advantages to the Vegetable Oil 
Industry 

Through the use of circulating 
mineral oil, the application of heat 
to the vegetable oil is at a uniforia 


is added for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the distillation of the objec- 
tionable volatile bodies, etc., is 
largely wasted during the major 
part of the operation until such 
time as the temperature consider- 
ably exceeds 300 degrees F., which 
usually takes several hours; or 
at best it merely serves to agitate 
the oil during that period to keep 
it from burning, and achieves very 
little in the way of real deodoriza- 
tion. In fact temperatures high 
enough for proper distillation are 
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never achieved, even with 200 de- 
grees of superheat plus 125 pounds 
boiler pressure in the heating coil. 

Thus the mineral oil heating 
system in raising the temperature 
within approximately 30 minutes 
above 300 degrees F. and within 
an hour and a half or less, above 
the boiling or distilling point of the 
objectionable aldehydes, puts the 


However, it is safe to predict x 
very material reduction in steam 
and time of processing in addition 
to the better quality produced. 

The temperature of the mineral] 
oil is high enough to perform the 
work, namely, to give 400° F.-500°F. 
in the vegetable oil, but its tem- 
perature is not high enough to ke 
damaging to the product. 

















Indirect heat deodorizing layout, showing absorbe r, pump, expansion 


tank and two deodorizers, also mineral oil circulation lines 


live steam used in distillation to 
work almost immediately, shortens 
the time of processing, and reduces 
the amount of live steam to be used 
in processing very materially (some 
users have reported a reduction in 
total steam consumed of as much 
as one-half pound of steam per 
pound of oil treated). 

The personal element in judging 
when an oil is properly deodor- 
ized, however, is so deceptive that 
it is difficult to foretell just how 
much of a reduction in point of 
time and in volume of steam will 
be possible. Actually it is far more 
positive to predict an increase in 
quality, due to ability to go to those 
temperatures at which distillation 
is properly carried out, than it is 
to predict the exact amount of 
saving. 


The mineral oil being distributed 
over the entire area of a jacket or 
heating coil comes in contact with 
all parts of the vegetable oil, an:l 
therefore, no one part of the vege- 
table oil is over-heated and scorched 
by transmitting heat through it tu 
any other part. The vegetable oil 
(properly blown with steam from 
an independent, separately fired 
superheater), remains in the de- 
odorizer, thereby simplifying the 
process and the maintenance of 
high vacuum. All air is thus ex- 
cluded from the deodorizer, and 
there is no chance for outside air 
to enter. 

The pressure on the mineral cir- 
culating oil, instead of being high, 
as when pressure steam is used, is 
almost negligible, as it is made up 
of merely the pipe friction, plus the 
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static head from the expansion 
tank. 

Fire hazard can be minimized by 
installing the entire heating plant 
in a separate room or building, set 
any reasonable distance from the 
deodorizers. 

The entire system operates at a 
comparatively high thermal effi- 
ciency, and through the natural 
preservative qualities of the min- 
eral oil for all metallic parts, the 
annual upkeep cost is low. 


Oxidation, the Greatest Danger in 
Deodorizing 

In conclusion, it is well to repeat 
that when edible vegetable oil is 
raised to the high temperatures 
necessary to effect distillation of 
the undesirable aromatic compo- 
nents, it has a great affinity for 
oxygen, so that the operator or en- 
gineer shall be ever alert to remove 
possibilities of contact with tae 
oxygen of the air or from any other 
source. 

As already related, the best 
method of guarding against oxida- 
tion is the use of a vacuum in the 
deodorizing vessel. 

Many operators appear to have 


too little appreciation of the neces- 
sity of keeping this equipment ab- 
solutely tight. No half-way meas- 
ures will do, for if there are any 
leaks in the deodorizing vessel, the 
vacuum pump will pull air through 
the hot oil, damaging the oil much 
more than the vacuum helps. 

There is, of course, always some 
danger of effecting a certain de- 
gree of oxidation from the steam 
itself, for some little air is com- 
monly drawn into the _ steam 
through the boiler feed water as 
it is being evaporated. 

Some operators, especially in 
Europe, have gone to the length of 
providing special boiler facilities to 
produce steam which will be abso- 
lutely free from air. 

Other operators have attempted 
to use inert gases, such as hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, carbon dioxide, etc., 
in the place of steam. Sometimes 
these gases, particularly hydrogen, 
are used to finish off the batch 
after the initial treatment with 
steam. 

3ut of all methods commonly and 
successfully used to date, the safe 
indirect heat method has given the 
best quality result together with 
the highest efficiency in operation. 





Surface Characteristics of Soap 
Solutions 


In opposition to the generally 
favored hypothesis that the surface 
of aqueous soap solutions is made 
up of soap molecules, a theory is 
presented which consists in the 
main of the idea that the surface 
is built up of fatty acid molecules, 
which “verifies” the theory of 
Harkins and Langmuir to this ef- 
fect. It follows from this hypothe- 
sis that a parallelism must exist 
between the surface phenomena of 
aqueous soap solutions and aqueous 


fatty acid solutions, a relationship 
which generally does exist.—J. F. 
Carriére (Chemische Umschau. No. 
5. pp. 57-67. 1927). 


Prominent Norwegian Oil Mer- 
chant Visits U. S. 


Mr. Johan Isdahl, Jr., of Isdahl 
and Company, Cod Liver Oil Mer- 
chants, Bergen, Norway, has been 
visiting the United States on a busi- 
ness trip. Mr. Isdahl’s firm is one 
of the world’s large handlers of 
Cod Liver Oil. 
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Packages for the Palm Oil Trade 
American Red Oak Preferred by British 
Handlers of African Commodity. 


EADERS of O11 & FAT IN- 
DUSTRIES will be interested 
in the following extracts 

from an article in Commerce Trade 
Bulletin No. 486, describing the 
packaging and handling methods of 
the palm oil trade between West 
Africa and Great Britain. In this 
connection, it may be noted here 
that in recent years a large quantity 
of the palm oil imported into the 
United States has been brought in 
bulk in the “deep” tanks of steam- 
ships. 


strong construction in order to 
stand rough handling by native 
African labor. When full of oil, 
it weighs between 1,600 and 1,700 
pounds; the barrels are rolled for 
many miles on the rough roads, and 
it is essential that they can stand 
this treatment without leakage. 
The palm oil cask of today is the 
outcome of many years’ experience. 
It is large, carries a heavy weight 
under varying conditions, has to 
stand recoopering, make many long 
voyages, and be strong enough at 





Assembling Palm 


Ninety Per Cent. of Palm Oil Im- 
ports Come Through Liverpool 
Liverpool is the center of the 

United Kingdom palm oil trade, it 

being estimated that over 90 per 

cent of the palm oil imported into 

Great Britain from West Africa 

comes through this port. The palm 

oil cask must be of exceedingly 


Oil Casks 
at Liverpool 


from Shooks 


the head to be slung with hooks 
when filled, and also be of sufficient 
unlisted; 44 by 1'x, inches, second 
without damage. 
American Staves Superior for 
Palm Oil Casks 

The materials now used for the 
manufacture of these palm oil casks 
are the best that can be procured, 
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and for this purpose American 
staves have been found superior to 
all others and are used exclusively 
by coopers supplying this trade. 

Palm oil staves are shipped to 
Great Britain principally from New 
Orleans and Galveston, and are 
chiefly of red oak. They may be 
either flat or circle bucked, and are 
imported both listed and unlisted. 
Listed staves are those which have 
square edges, while the unlisted are 
shipped as they leave the bucking 
machine without any dressing of 
the edges. 

The following stave specifications 
are used for the manufacture of 
palm oil casks: 44 by 11, inches, 
prime white and/or red oak, flat or 
circle dressed, listed 5 inches, aver- 
age; 44 by 1!x, inches, prime white 
or red oak, flat or circle dressed, 
unlisted; 44 by 1', inches, second 
quality, white or red oak. 


Quality Staves Seldom 
Used 

The second quality staves are 
used in small quantities only. Head- 
ing for the casks is manufactured 
by local coopers out of third or 
fourth quality Canadian white or 
red pine lumber. The heading is 
finished to 38 and 40 _ inches 
diameter, principally the former, by 
114 inches thick. At opposite sides 
of the heading is inserted a small 
piece called a “cantel,” which is 
made of oak, to strengthen the 
heading and to allow for the bind- 
ing by the hoops. 

Efforts have been made to intro- 
duce American palm oil shooks into 
Liverpool, but so far they have 
made little headway. 

Palm Oil Casks Make Many Trips 

The casks are sold by the coopers 
to firms engaged in the palm oil 
trade, and shipped to West Africa 
in shook form, whence they are re- 


Second 


turned filled with oil, and dis- 
tributed to the soap and tinplate 
manufacturers, who are the largest 
consumers of palm oil. After being 
emptied they are resold to the 
coopers, who repair those that are 
damaged, and after cleaning and 
shooking they are sold again to the 
operators, and reshipped to West 
Africa. 


Good Demand for Second Hand 
Casks 

There is also a considerable de- 
mand for second hand casks—in 
fact, they are preferred to new ones 
by some palm oil operators on ac- 
count of their absorbing less oil. 
While a_ sufficiently low ocean 
freight obtained in recent years, 
quantities of emptied palm oil 
casks were shipped to Liverpool 
from America and sold to the 
coopers. These casks, after being 
cleaned and repaired if necessary, 
were converted into shooks, and re- 
sold to the palm oil operators for 
shipment to West Africa again. 

Palm Oil Cask Specifications 

The Liverpool Produce Associa- 
tion specification for regular palm 
oil casks (the regular size of a 
Liverpool palm oil cask is 38 inches 
and is known as a 38-inch cask), 
November, 1920, new or second 
hand, follows: 

Staves.—The staves shall be of 
oak, of a minimum length of 42 
inches, with an allowance of 1 inch 
for wear and tear, and of a thick- 
ness of 1 to 114 inches. 

Heads.—The heads shall be of 
white or red pine, with two oak can- 
tels. and of a thickness of 1% to 
1°. inches. 

Hoops.—The hoops shall be 10 in 
number, and of 2 inches by 14 Bir- 
mingham wire gauge. 

Width.—The outside diameter at 
ends shall be from 38 to 44 inches. 
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Oil Chemists Meet in New York 


First Autumn Meeting, Held at Chemists’ Club, 


Declared Successful by 


N Friday, October 28, the 

first Mid-year Meeting of 

The American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society convened in Rumford 
Hall, the auditorium of the Chem- 
ists’ Club, at 52 East 41st Street, 
New York City. 

The Autumn meeting is an in- 
novation planned by Mr. H. P. Tre- 
vithick, President, to be an annual 
feature of the activities of the So- 
ciety, primarily to promote interest 
in the Society’s work among the 
many members who are unable, for 
one reason or another, to attend the 
Annual meeting, which is generally 
held in some Southern city in the 
Spring. 

The expectations of the Presi- 
dent and the Governing Committee 
were fully realized, and a large and 
enthusiastic attendance, rivalling 
in numbers the average attendance 
at the Annual meetings, voted the 
first Mid-year Meeting a complete 
success. 

The program for the meeting 
was published in the October issue 
of OIL AND FAT INDUSTRIES, and 


Members Attending 


the Minutes are published herewii! 

On the evening of the same da: 
a most enjoyable social feature wa 
the Banquet, presided over by Dr. 
Wesson as Toastmaster, at which 
Dr. Charles H. Herty made an ip- 
teresting address on the relations 
of American Chemical industry t 
the rapidly developing cartel or 
“trust” systems of European na- 
tions, with their interlocking trade 
agreements for division of world 
markets. Dr. Herty, who, through 
his position as head of the Chemical 
Foundation, is in close touch wit} 
all American manufacturers of 
dyestuffs and heavy chemicals, ex- 
pressed confidence that our indus- 
tries will not be caught napping 
and will be prepared to obtain their 
share of the World’s chemical busi- 
ness in the face of whatever devel- 
opments the new European agree- 
ments may bring forth. 

Dr. Herty’s address was received 
with the most enthusiastic interest 
by the Members present, who ex- 
tended him a rising vote of thanks 
for his able presentation of an ab- 
sorbing topic. 


Minutes of the Mid-Year Meeting 


The following are the Minutes 
of the Meeting held Friday, Octo- 
ber 28th, at The Chemists Club, 
New York City. 

Alan Porter Lee was appointed 
as Acting Secretary. 

The Meeting was called to or- 
der at 10:15 with 42 members and 
10 visitors present. 

After an explanation by the 
President of the history of the 
gavel which was presented to the 


Society by Dr. Battle several years 
ago, the first address was given. 
This was a history of the Society 
from its inception in 1909, which 
was given by Dr. David Wesson 
one of the charter members. 

The next number on the program 
was the President’s report of the 
activities of the Society since the 
annual meeting in May. The 
President’s Report is published in 


? 
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full in this issue of OIL & Fat IN- 
DUSTRIES. 

In lieu of the Secretary’s report, 
Mr. Putland, Chairman of the 
Membership Committee, reported 
87 new members; that 19 had re- 
signed or were suspended for non- 
payment of dues, leaving a net 
gain of 18. This is a very good 
showing for this time of the year. 

The next address was given by 
Mr. |. G. Priest of the Bureau of 
Standards on the cooperative work 
of the Bureau of Standards and 
the American Oil Chemists So- 
ciety. He also discussed the tests 
made on the color visim of the 
members present in Memphis last 
May and also discussed the possi- 
bility of testing Olive Oil by the 
use of the ultra violet ray. Mr. 
Priest’s address will be published 
in full in an early issue of OIL & 
Fat INDUSTRIES. 

After Mr. Priest’s very interest- 
ing talk, there was quite a general 
discussion. Dr. Ittner desired to 
know whether the Olive Oils which 
apparently were extracted, had 
been refined and then tested. 

Dr. Richardson discussed partic- 
ularly the report on the Lovibond 
glasses and the cooperative work, 
and noted the fact that the magni- 
tude of the variations in the color 
readings is about the same as the 
variations in the glasses them- 
selves, and also suggested that the 
Society transmit these reports to 
the Tintometer Company in Eng- 
land, and suggest cooperation with 
them. 

Mr. Priest replied, by stating, 
that he had already sent some re- 
ports to the Company, and also 
in answer to a question, replied 
that no other company was mak- 
ing the glasses. Mr. Priest had al- 
ready written the Tintometer Co. 
in length, and suggested that the 
Society follow the matter up and 


this was agreed to, unanimously. 
Dr. M. H. Ittner of Colgate then 
addressed the Society on the use 
of oils and fats in the soap indus- 
try. 
The following Committee reports 
were then given: 


H. C. Moore on the Smalley 
Foundation. 

David Wesson on the Dubosq 
Colorimeter in which he outlined 


his plans, and on which instrument 
Mr. Priest has already done some 
preliminary work. 

Dr. W. D. Richardson then dis- 
cussed the Fat Analysis Commit- 
tee, and its work, and called a 
meeting for two o’clock. 

Mr. Priest then discussed the 
Dubosq Colorimeter, explaining how 
it was to be used. He said that 
the general tendency is to match 
brightness rather than hue, and 
suggested that the Society act on 
this question. He suggested that 
a sample of oil could be prepared 
which would equal 35 Yellow—7.6 
in color and that this sample could 
be used as the standard in the 
Dubosq Colorimeter. He also be- 
lieved that standard glasses could 
be obtained in America. 

Mr. Irwin then discussed the 
Moisture Committee, and reported 
progress. 

Dr. Wesson reported that Dr. 
Charles Herty and Dr. Browne of 
the Bureau of Chemistry have ac- 


cepted positions as judges of the 
Chevreul Prize Contest. 
The report of the Cake Color 


Committee was then given and fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the Basic 
tesearch Committee by Mr. Bar- 
row the Chairman, in which he re- 
ported on the meeting in Wash- 
ington during that week. 

Reports were also given on the 
following Committees: 

Dr. Louis M. Roeg, outlined the 
plan for the work on differentiat- 
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ing between pressed and extracted 
olive oil. 

Mr. B. H. Thurman reported 
progress in the formation of his 
Committee and outlined the work 
to be done on Linseed and its prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Guernsey of the Detergent 
Committee gave a preliminary re- 
port. 

Mr. Cluff also reported for the 
General Refining Committee and 
for the three sub-Committees, 
Neutral Oil, Color and the Corn 
Oil Committee. 

Mr. R. M. Chapman outlined his 
program for the Ammonia Com- 
mittee. 

Following these reports, Dr. F. 
H. Meisnest, Oil Expert of the 
Tariff Commission, gave an able ad- 
dress on the Production and Utili- 
zation of Fish Oils. His talk was 
very much enjoyed and the paper 
will appear in the Journal. 

Among others, these were pres- 
ent: 

I. G. Priest 


Wm. E. Anderson 
R. W. Bailey 
E. R. Barrow 
James Bassett 
W. S. Baylis 
A. K. Church 


Arthur Delafontaine 
W. H. Dickhart 
A. A. Jackson 
James E. Egan 
C. V. Ekroth 
Carleton Ellis 
R. H. Fash 

R. C. Hatter 
W. H. Irwin 
M. H. Ittner 

B. N. Glick 


M. F. Lauro 
A. P. Lee 
C. O. Lowe 


E. T. Marceau 
Miss Rosalind Norris 
R. W. Perry 


W. A. Peterson 
A. W. Putland 
W. D. Richardson 
M. L. Sheeley 

A. W. Thomas 

B. H. Thurman 
H. P. Trevithick 


F. M. Turner 
J. J. Vollertsen 
David Wesson 
L. C. Whiton 
H. E. Corman 
D. E. Bergen 
R. W. Wehsler 
F. H. Meisnest 
Chas. Herty 





J. P. Harris 

P. C. Watson 

F. L. Horine } 
H. M. Dickinson | 


R. M. Miller 
L. M. Gill 
J. M. Wilson 
F. L. Hiller 
The following members were at 
meetings of the N. Y. Committee, 
but were unable to be present at 
the fall meeting: 
A. L. Chesley 
H. E. Cutts 
H. W. Valteich 
C. V. Bacon 
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Meal Settlings Damage Crude Oil 


Exhaustive Tests Show Advantages Gained 


by Removal of 
By EDWARD 


HE suddenness with which 

the cottonseed oil industry 

has been confronted with 

the new conditions following the 
recent changes in the trading rules 
placing a premium on “better than 
crude oil has aroused the 
operators to possibilities never 
dreamed of before. It is rapidly 
changing the attitude of oil millers 
toward the production of their chief 
commodity. Formerly there had 
been no incentive to produce better 
grades of crude oil. In fact the 
quality of the oil has been thought 
by most oil millers to be something 
beyond their control—something 
“preordained” as it were. Fre- 
quently in the past there has been 
blending of “choice” or “prime” 
grades with “off” quality to produce 
a mixture that would pass the re- 
quirements for prime oil using the 
superior quality product on which 
there was no premium to improve 
the quality of the inferior, which 
was subject to penalty for its defi- 
ciency. Smart practice, of course. 
It has been hinted that meal 
settlings were occasionally added 
to crude oil, provided the refining 
loss was less than 9.0°., the differ- 
ence in value of the two commodi- 
ties furnishing the inducement for 
such questionable practice. It is 
a well established fact that all 
crude oil contains an appreciable 
amount of meal or meats which 
oozes out from the presses. These 
impurities flow out with the oil and 
‘“arry with them from seven to ten 
per cent of moisture. Under the 


prime” 


* Barrow-Agee Laboratories, Memphis, Tenn. 
' Published also in Cotton Oil Press. 


All Foreign 
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Matter 
R. BARROW*! 


presses is located a settling trough 
or tank through which the oil is 
made to travel from two to three 
times the length of the trough by 
means of baffle partitions, passing 
finally through an overflow outlet 
into a settling tank holding the pro- 
duction of a twelve hour watch or 
twenty-four hour run. Theoretical- 
ly the light suspended matter 
termed “settlings’” is supposed to 
settle out, although the oil is almost 
constantly in motion. The result 
is that large quantities of moist 
mealy matter are pumped to the 
storage tank when the settling 
tanks are emptied. The practice of 
cleaning settling troughs and tanks 
varies in different mills. In some 
they are cleaned frequently, after 
every watch, in others daily, and 
in others this foul smelling, fer- 
menting mass is allowed to remain 
throughout the week. 

When loading tank cars it is the 
usual custom to pump from the 
bottom of tanks; and to make sure 
that settlings are evenly distrib- 
uted, air is usually blown through 
the suction line, thus agitating the 
putrefying mass and exposing the 
entire contents of the tank to its 
contamination. Then the tank car 
is loaded. What happens to the 
settlings? Do they remain in sus- 
pension? Just as they settled out 
in the storage tank so they will be 
found on the bottom and the ends 
of the car a week or ten days later 
when the tank reaches destination. 
The constant jolting and jerking of 
cars in transit and on switch tracks 
tends to throw most of the settlings 
to the ends, but where considerable 


‘ 
















settlings are present a layer also 
forms along the bottom of the tank 
and under the dome. 

Along comes the Official Sampler 
with “a trier of uniform diameter 
of two inches” exactly in accord 
with the rules. He lowers it slowly 
into the oil until it reaches the 
bottom. The depth of the oil in 
the tank car is approximately 75 
inches. Let us assume there is a 
34-inch layer of settlings on the 
bottom of the tank—this three- 
fourth (%4) inch represents then 


1.0% of the 75 inches of sample 
drawn. The sample contains then 
1.0% of meal settlings if drawn 


properly. But did you ever consid- 
er the relation of one inch on the 
bottom of the tank to the total cu- 
bical contents of the entire tank? 












































It is but one-quarter of one per 
cent, approximately. Therefore, a 
34-inch layer of settlings on the 
bottom of the tank represents 1.0¢; 
of the sample, whereas it is in real- 
ity less than two-tenths per cent 
of the entire contents. Is it any 
wonder then that loading and des. 
tination samples frequently don’t 
agree? 

Now what becomes of the sample 
when drawn? Let us assume that 
it is analyzed immediately by the 
buyer, and if the seller acts prompt- 
ly, is analyzed within three or four 
days by his chemist. The settlings 
are present. What is the result? 
The loss is not increased 1.0% cor- 
responding to this per cent of set- 
tlings present, but from FOUR to 
SEVEN times the actual amount 


<———— STANDARD SAMPLER 





OIL LINE 





MEAL 0.2% OF 
TOTAL CONTENTS 
OF TANK 
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Graphic representation of exaggerated effect upon standard sample of a small 
percentage of meal in the bottom of a tank car of oil 
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present according to the authority 
of some of the ablest refiners and 
chemists in the business and 
backed by loads of experimental 
data. 

On the other hand let us assume 
that the seller fails to act prompt- 
ly when notified of the claim of the 
buyer. Perhaps there is quibbling 
over the selection of the chemist 
or some other technicality. The 
sample reposes in a comfortably 
warm place in the laboratory or of- 
fice. After several weeks delay 
word comes to send the sample to 
the chemist. What is the result? 
The free fatty acid has gone up tre- 
mendously—there is a big increase 
in refining loss and the color is 
several points darker, and all on ac- 
count of a little messy meal set- 
tlings, that should not have been 
present in the first place. In these 
“prohibitcus” times every one 
knows the effect of yeast in “home- 
brew.” The meal settlings, always 
containing water, which is allowed 
to find its way into pure, clean cot- 
tonseed oil performs the same hum- 
ble role as the yeast in “home- 
brew,” except that the only “kick” 
in it is against the one who allows 
it to happen, and perhaps the poor 
chemist. 

If you doubt what happens when 
meal and moisture are present, just 
try the experiment of moistening a 
half tumbler of good sound meats 
or meal with water and set in a 
nice warm place for a week or ten 
days. RESULT: — “Attar of 
Roses’ —not much! 

Crude cottonseed oil “free from 
water and settlings” as now pro- 
duced does not exist, and yet the 
buyer knows that the seller pays 
the penalty for his folly or negli- 
gence and very charitably does not 
enforce this provision of the rules. 

Crude cottonseed oil is a perish- 
able commodity. When free from 


moisture and settlings it can be 
safely stored and will undergo very 
little change for an indefinite time. 
Besides free fatty acid, it contains 
certain mucilaginous, resinous, al- 
buminoid matters which undergo 
changes that break down the neu- 
tral oi] and increase the free fatty 
acid content. For this reason it is 
never advisable to store crude oil 
as such for long, extended periods. 

As already pointed out and em- 
phasized, the presence of moisture 
and settlings acts as an accelerator 
to these changes, and with favor- 
able temperature conditions the in- 
crease in fatty acid and refining 
loss is sometimes very rapid. 

In order to obtain data on the 
deterioration of crude oil and the 
effect of moisture and settlings 
upon its keeping qualities, this lab- 
oratory conducted a series of ex- 
periments using clear, well settled 
oil as the basis, and portions of the 
same oi] to which were added dif- 
ferent amounts of moist cotton 
seed meal and all of the samples 
stored under identical conditions, 
with the analysis of each sample 
being made every week. The re- 
sults are so obvious that extended 
comment is unnecessary and as a 
practical illustration of the effect 
of meal settlings upon crude oil 
should convince the most skeptical. 
Careful study of these tables will 
prove interesting. 


MORAL:—Keep meal settlings 
out of crude oil! 
Will Buy 


Oily or Greasy Waste Materials 
(Fullers’ Earth; Rejected Seeds or 
Beans; Oil Cake; etc), Preferably 
containing Coconut or Palm Ker- 
nel Oil, Animal Fat or Tallow. 


Address: Box D14, 
OIL & FAT INDUSTRIES 
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Virst Series of Tests to Determine the Keeping Quality of Well Settled Crude Cottonseed On 
and the Effect of Definite Amounts of “Settlings” Upon the Free Fatty % 
Effect of Meal Settlings on F. F. A. 


Sample No. 1 Sample No. 2 


Acid Content, 
Content of Crude Cottonseed Oj] 


Sample No.3. Sample No.4 Sample No = 





Settled 
Oil 


FA 


Meal Settled Meal Settled Meal Settled 
Added Oil Added Added Oil 
FFA. F.FLA. FLFLA. F.PLA. PLFA. F.F.A. 


Y 





Meal Settled Meal 
Added 


Added 


(il 





At start oo too oo oo 15.00 15.00 

Ist week , {sx $0 ove SOOO 1G.S0 16.40 ~ 
2nd week ....... Loo 5.10 9-0 ogo 16.80 16.80 

Srd weck oo 8.20) 9.30 11.50 17.00) POO 

Ith week 5.00 ooo woo 1G30 17.00 2°? SO 

oth week 500 15.50 O80 19.50 17.00 25.00 ons 
Gth week 5.10 18.00 9.40 24.00 17.10 2S.50 42.00 
7th week 5.10 19.40 940 26.20 17.10 30.00 $4 
ae Sn savascaete 9.10 21.20 9.40 27.50 17.2000 31.00 45.5 
Oth week aS >. 2-35.00 oe BOLO 17.40 32 OO Wr 
Maximum Increase 

of F.F.A. ; 0 18.00 50 21.00 240 17.50 1.00 Y1TS0O 90 927% 
Second Sc ries of Tests to Determine the Keeping Quality of Well Settled Crude Oj] and th 


Effect of Det 


inite Amounts 


of “Settlings” Upon Fre« 


Somple 


to Which 1.5 














Fatty Acid, Refining | 


Oss and Color 
Sample 
to Which 3.0% 











Settled Sample Meal has been added Meal has been added 

FA Loss Red PA Loss Red PF .A Loss Ry 1 
First Sample rik i.A. 2 to 3 per cent 
At start 2.0 9.00 6S ? 65 10.05 7.2 ? O5 12.00 84 
Ist week 2.0 S75 7.2 2 OO 9.95 9.0 aM) 280 105 
Ynd week 2D 05 7.6 Psi 10.85 1.2 70 13.60 105 
ord week 2.65 Ss. 53.60 11.40 10.8 $70 15.05 116 
ith week ae) S $00 1285 9.7 >.20 17.05 112 
Sth week ‘ ‘ elie Ss $05 16.60 OG 6.10 “O.SO 108 
Necond Samile Ff’. i. 3 to 4 
At start Je. 14.00 9.4 3.75 14.40 116 
Ist we k 2.45 : 12.00 11.40 how 14.85 110 
2nd week 30 25> 13.00 10.5 $60 17.05 10 
Srd week BoSO $80 15.25 10.9 5.50 19.20 11] 
4th week 3OS0 oO 16.10 10.6 6.60 2085 111 
oth week 5 B.S0 6.60 IS.55 12.1 8.00 24.65 113 
Third Sample Rud ta 
At start 1.75 $75 15.60 11.0 $75 16.45 12 
Ist week L.70 $85 15.) 11S 10) 16.95 132 
Ynd week $.75 1 5.20 16.95 12.2 >.40 18.50 13] 
ord week $0 1 2.8) 20.15 [2.2 6.40 21.55 13.0 
ith week 1.75 1 6.50 21.35 13.0 7.50 23.45 145 
oth week .. - 1 1 4.30 21.75 15.4 9.00 26500 13 
Fourth Sample BF LAL 5 to G per cent. 
At start 5.0 18.20 12.0 5.60 18.45 12 5.a0 19.50 13.4 
Ist week no 17.50 12.7 1 6 19.55 14.8 5.80 21.40 163 
2nd week 965 17.55 13.0 6.10 2O15 14.5 G6.35 2185 14.9 
oo . ».70 IS.70 13.4 7.100 24.00 16.0 8.40 i.20 16.2 
oe eee 70 17.60 14.2 7.80 7 16.0 O.5 8.10 16.7 
oth week - ».70 17.400 15.5 6.50 15. 7.00 6.59 15.7 
Fifth Sample PA. 6 to 7 
At start 6.65 6.60 14.0 6.5 14.4 
Ist week 6.65 G.S0 16.0 6.80 17.5 
ae eee 6.70 7.50 15.8 7.0 16.4 
ord week 6.70 8.40 16.8 oo 17.2 
, ke eee eee 6.80 10.00 16.4 12.50 17.7 
Be. WOE cscckns O.00 11.80 15.7 14.75 18.4 
Siath Sample F.F.A. 7 to 8 , 
WG wtnet ..... 7.60 22.15 21.3 400 2400 22.2 T7400 POSH 25 
a 7.60 24.85 24.5 7.70 28.90 27.0 7.70 29.05 29.0 
~nd week 7.65 24.25 21.0 S.10  2S.000 26.0 8.30 2O30 284 
Brd week 7.70 24.75 93.4 S80 29.95 "SO o.40 31.40 0 
ith week 7.70 25.60 Db 9.60 29.55 10.0 10.40 31.20 2.0 
Sth week 2 ae aati 7.90 24.85 oO 10.80 3050 Sao 11.80 31.95 4.0) 
Nerenth Samule FLA. S to D per cent 
At start 8.70 24.15 21.5 8.45 25.80 25.0 S30 25.0 
Ist week S.60 27.70 o.0O0 -O SO 23.0 900 "6.0 
~nd week 8.60 25.60 9.40 29.50 24,2 9.70 26.0 
srd week ..... 8.70 25.55 10.20 31.05 29.0 10.90 30.0 
SME wivcngnckecs S80 27.25 2 11.30 8.0 12.80 31.0 
Bee WEEE ..cacus ee Clue OS 12.75 28.0 16.50 35.0 
Righth Samole FLBFLA. 9 to 10 per cent 5 
Ee ME. 2662008 esos < 9.45 27.00 27.0 9.50 2S.o0 out) 
OE SS eee 9.45 28.20 29.5 9.60 30.20 55.0 
a eae 9.40 27.20 0.0 9.90 50.60 3.0 
BGG WORK ccccccivcss 9.50 26.90 34.0 10.60 32.55 40.0 a2 0 
4th week ........... 9.60 28.60 31.0 11.60 34.45 38.0 50.0 
Sth week 9.80 27.45 1.0 13.20 7.200 45.0 54.0 
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Is This Where Your Profits Are Going? 


By THE EDITOR 


NOWING that our readers 

are interested in dollars 

and cents, we have applied 
the settlement terms of the Inter- 
state Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation to the eight samples in Mr. 
Barrow’s series of tests to deter- 
mine the excess discount payable 
by the miller in each case where 
meal has been added. Bear in mind 
that these are only excess discounts 
over those shown by the analysis 
of the samples to which no meal 
had been added. All discounts are 
figured on the fifth week analysis 
of the sample which is not an un- 
reasonable lapse of time after ship- 
ment for an arbitration analysis, 
and on the basis of eight cents per 
lb. for oil. 


Excess 


Discount on 


Excess 
Discount on 
Sumple contain- Sample contain 
ing 1.5°) Meal. ing 3.00 Meal 
Per Tank Car Per Tank Car 
(60.000 Tbs.) (60,000 Ibs.) 
Sample No. 1 
8% F. F. A. 


2 $540.00 
Sample No. 

3 

~ 


$309.60 


4% F. F. 211.20 489.60 
Sample No. 
45% F. F. 
Sample No. 
5-6% F. F. 
Sample No. 


321.60 532.80 


398.40 487.20 


Oly, my, Oo tO 


6-7% F. F. A. 633.60 794.40 
Sample No. 6 
7-8% F. F. A. 463.20 628.80 
Sample No. 7 
8-9% F. F. A. 561.60 936.00 
Sample No. 8 
9-10% F. F. A. 708.00 1,178.40 
Average of 

8 Samples $450.90 $698.40 


Against these figures should be 
credite! the difference in value 
between meal and oil on the amount 
of meal shipped in the oil. Mr. 
Barrow has shown above that 
0.2%. of meal in the tank car will 
show 0.75° in the sample, so it 


will be generous to credit the miller 


with 1% of meal for 1.5% in the 
sample and with 2% meal for 3° 


in the sample. Allowing $40.00 
per ton for meal and eight cents 
per pound for oil this will give the 
miller a credit of $36.00 per tank 
car in the first instance (1° meal) 
and $72.00 per tank car with two 
percent meal. 

This reduces the average excess 
discounts above to $414.90 and 
$626.40 respectively. 

Let us analyze these figures with 
relation to a season’s operation of 
a four press mill, producing 24,000 
lbs. of oil per day for 200 days, or 
eighty tank cars. If all the oil is 
close to prime in quality, as re- 
presented by Mr. Barrow’s first 
sample, the loss to the miller due 
to leaving 1° of meal and settlings 
in the oil will average $273.60 per 
tank car or $21,888.00 for the sea- 
son. If the oil should be badly off 
(as it is in some seasons) as repre- 
sented by Mr. Barrow’s eighth 
sample, _ this will average 
$672.00 per tank car, or $53,760.00 
per season. 

Basing the figures only on the 
average of Mr. Barrow’s eight 
samples, 1°. of meal and settlings 
left in the oil will cost the operator 
of a four press mill $33,232.00 each 
season, or 2% of meal and settlings 
will cost him $50,112.00 per season. 

In the face of these proven facts 
and figures, it seems incredible that 
any oil-miller, rating himself a 
business man, can hesitate to equip 
his mill so that meal and settlings 
will be completely removed from 
the oil. This can be accomplished 
by the simplest of manufacturing 
operations, filtration through filter 
presses at very slight expense for 
equipment, and operation. 


loss 
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The American Oil Chemists’ Society 


Notes and Correspondence 





Refining Committee 
Progress Report 


General Refining Committee 

We have had considerable cor- 
respondence with various refining 
chemists regarding interpretation 
of certain points in connection with 
the revised refining procedure. 
This method has been found so far 
to work quite satisfactorily, al- 
though a few oils from West Texas 
have been found which do not re- 
fine with all strengths of lye quite 
satisfactorily. Further study is 
being given to this condition. 

The new Interstate rule requir- 
ing premiums for quality of crude 
better than prime makes it neces- 
sary to give more attention to re- 
fining procedure for oils with less 
than 3° F.F.A. It will be neces- 
sary to specify and limit more 
closely the choice of lyes on such 
oils in order that different chem- 
ists will report concordant results. 
This matter is now being consider- 
ed and a recommendation will be 
made in the near future. 

It has been possible for the 
chairman to visit various refining 
chemists recently in Fort Worth, 
Dallas, Memphis and Atlanta, 
where in all cases a full discussion 
of refining procedure on this sea- 
son’s oils was held. I believe this 
has resulted in considerable bene- 
fit in bringing ideas of various 
chemists in line. 

It is planned to send out a few 
co-operative samples this year 
through regular business channels 
to commercial laboratories without 
indicating that they are co-opera- 
tive samples. This is intended to 
assure that they will receive only 


regular routine attention like other 
ordinary samples. 

It is planned to study the refin- 
ing of cold press oil during the 
season. 

Neutral Oil Committee 

This committee will study the 
neutral oil refining procedure on 
the same samples as are sent out 
for co-operative work above men- 
tioned. 


Color Committee 


This committee has already be- 
gun sending out co-operative sam- 
ples in the effort to get greater 
concordance among chemists and 
will study the changes that appear 
to take place in refined oil samples 
within the first week or two after 
refining. 

Corn Oil Committee 

This committee is planning to 
study the application of the revised 
refining procedure to corn oil dur- 
ing this season. 

C. B. Cluff, Chairman 


Preliminary Report of Cake 
Color Committee 


The committee plans to accom- 
plish the following during the cur- 
rent year. 

1. Further study of relative 
merits of the two methods of color 
comparison already proposed and 
also of the method based upon use 
of a weak lens out of focus. 

2. Study of effect of kind of il- 
lumination upon the color compari- 
son. 

3. Recommendation of a method 
for official adoption. 

Progress has been made on item 
1. above. Indications are favor- 
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able to the method based upon use 
of a weak lens out of focus as the 
simplest satisfactory method of 
making the color comparison. How- 
ever, it is too early to predict what 
the final recommendation will be. 

A. S. Richardson, Chairman 


Linseed Oil Committee 

I have taken the matter up with 
the several chemists who are em- 
ployed by the linseed manufac- 
turers and I believe they all have 
indicated their willingness to co- 
operate on some comparative tests 
on linseed products within the en- 
Some of them, of 
course, are not members of the 
American Oil Chemists’ Society. | 
have advised them that it will be 
necessary for them to join and 
most of them have replied that 
they will be glad to do this and 
also join in on the work. 

The work I have planned for this 
Committee to do is to co-operate 
on the ordinary physical tests 
which are used for linseed and its 
products, such as the determination 
of the oil content of the seed, as 
well as the impurities, and the 
physical constants of linseed oil, 
paying particular and especial at- 
tention to make the comparative 
tests that are known, such as the 
Hanus and Wijs methods for de- 
termining the iodine number. It is 
a well-known fact that there are 
few chemists, especially public and 
government chemists, who use the 
same determination or method for 
the iodine number, and it is very 
essential in doing this to have the 
method used well established and 
well proven that it is workable and 
checkable. We have therefore de- 
cided to work along the lines just 
mentioned which will be compara- 
tive, I believe, to the earlier work 
which was done by the members 


suing year. 


of the old Cotton Products Ana- 
lysts Society. 

If any member has any sugges- 
tions to offer that might be of as- 
sistance to us, we will be very glad 
to get them. 

B. H. Thurman, Chairman. 


Smalley Foundation 


Committee 


All that I am prepared to report 
at this time is that there are at 
present enrolled eighty-seven col- 
laborators. From correspondence 
pending, there will be one addi- 
tional name within a short time. 

This is the largest enrollment 
we have ever had at this date. Last 
year at this time we had only 
eighty-five names on our list and 
at the close of the year eighty- 
eight. 

The meal samples this year are 
being prepared under the super- 
vision of Mr. T. C. Law of Law & 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 

H. C. Moore, Chairman 


Olive Oil Committee 


To the members of the Olive Oil 
Testing Committee of the American 
Oil Chemists’ Society, 

We have before us the problem 
of detecting in Edible Olive Oil, 
small quantities of Extracted Olive 
Oil containing Sulphur from the 
Carbon Disulphide solvent. 

The Chairman’s laboratory has 
tried the three methods as outlined 
by M. F. Lauro in the September, 
1927, issue of OIL & FAT INDUs- 
TRIES, page 324, namely: 

(1) Coin Test 

(2) Acetic Anhydride 
Test. 

(3) Silver Benzoate Test. 

We find as follows: 

Coin Test. With 100° Ex- 
tracted Olive Oil—a very definite 


(Italian ) 
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blackening of the coin. With 10% 
Extracted Oil and 90% Edible 
Olive Oil ,(by volume)—no definite 
blackeninyz to enable a decision. 

Acetic Anhydride Test. With 
100°. Extracted Olive Oil—a dis- 
tinct rose-red coloration. With 10% 
Extracted Oil and 90°. Edible Oil 
—A very slight pink coloration, 
that is, not very definite but better 
than the coin test for correspond- 
ing amounts. 

Silver Benzoate Test. 
Extracted Oil and 90°. Edible Oil 

a very dark brown coloration. 
With 5% Extracted Oil and 95% 
Edible Oil—a dark brown colora- 
tion, about half the coloration of 
10°-. With 1% Extracted Oil and 
99° Edible Oil—a definite brown 
coloration, distinctly different from 
100°. Edible Olive Oil. 

Results: Since believing that 
Edible Olive Oil would not be adul- 
terated with less than 6° Extract- 
ed Olive Oil, suggest that M. F. 
Lauro’s Silver Benzoate Test be 
tried by all members of the com- 
mittee in order to decide for the 
adoption of this Silver Benzoate 
Method which is definite to 1% 
Extracted Olive Oil. 

For the test the Silver Benzoate 
was made from Silver Nitrate and 
Sodium Benzoate by precipitation 
from hot aqueous solution, cooling, 
washing with cold water and dry- 
ing. 20 milligrams was used to 
5 ec. of mixed Olive Oils, heating 
to 150° C., using an oil bath. 

Louis M. Roeg, Chairman 


With 10% 


Preliminary Report 
Detergents Committee 


Immediately upon appointment, 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
1f the Detergents Committee began 
an intensive study of what they 
considered the greatest obstacle 
confronting the collaborators, 


namely, the preparation of a stand- 
ard soiled cloth. 

While the results of last year’s 
work indicated clearly that the ex- 
perimental washing device was 
very unsatisfactory, the fact that 
the soiling procedure employed 
produced a cloth which was hardly 
washable and thus introduced a 
complex factor of measurement of 
the degree of whiteness obtained 
(or amount of soil removed), the 
solution of this difficult problem 
seemed a positive necessity before 
any real further progress could be 
made. 

Last year’s results indicated that 
for the purpose of this collabora- 
tive work the soiled cloth should 
be prepared at one source, to elim- 
inate as far as possible, the per- 
sonal equation. 

The Chairmen have sought to 
prepare a cloth which, as far as the 
actual soiling was concerned, could 
be prepared mechanically and thus 
to further reduce the _ personal 
equation and establish a standard 
which would be reproducible. 

The Chairmen have also sought 
to divise a soiled cloth which could 
be washed under standard condi- 
tions of commercial laundering and 
be in such condition that no meas- 
urement of residual soil should be 
necessary. To accomplish this end 
the Chairmen have devised a pat- 
tern type cloth upon which the soil 
is placed in pattern against a white 
background. When the soil is 
completely removed it is readily 
discerned by the absence of all 
traces of the outline of the pattern 
when the washed fabric is held and 
viewed against the light. 

The Chairmen have produced a 
cloth having these properties by 
printing in stripes upon bleached 
cotton cloth, a paste containing: 


(Continued on page 393) 
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President’s Midyear Report 


American Oil Chemists Society Meeting 


By H. P. TREVITHICK, President 


INCE the meeting in May at 


which I had the honor of 
being elected President, 
there have been several events 


which are of considerable impor- 
tance to the Society. The most 
important has been the establish- 
ment of a Research Associate at 
the Bureau of Standards. 


Color Glass Standardization 

In 1912 Dr. Smalley of the 
Southern Cotton Oil Company and 
Dr. Priest of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards started cooperative work with 
the idea of eliminating the differ- 
ences in reading colors. Since then 
possibly $50,000 has been spent in 
developing various instruments for 
the reading of colors, one of which 
in particular is the Color Analyzer 
which is being sold by Keuffel & 
Esser. This instrument, while a 
beautiful piece of scientific appara- 
tus, expresses colors with a group 
of figures rather than one figure. 
In Cotton oil particularly and also 
in the several other Vegetable oils, 
premiums are paid or claims are 
made on the basis of the red con- 
tent of the oil, and so far there 
has been no instrument developed 
which has replaced the Lovibond 
system satisfactorily by giving its 
readings in one unit. We have 
therefore standardized the instru- 
ment to be used for the Lovibond 
glasses and have endeavored to 
purchase glasses which also would 
be standard, but the Lovibond 
glasses can not be purchased in 
standard sets, nor are the glasses 
uniformly and correctly labelled. 

Although for the last two or 
three years, the Bureau of Stand- 


ards under Dr. Priest has been de- 
veloping actual standards for the 
Lovibond glasses, heretofore there 
has been no actual scientific value 
for these glasses. This work is 
finished and now the Bureau has 
available the apparatus for check- 





H. P. Trevithick 


ing our glasses, but it does not have 
the personnel. No appropriation 
would be available until after July 
Ist, 1928, and in order that there 
may be no further delay, the Gov- 
erning Board has engaged Miss 
Walker as research associate at the 
Bureau to investigate “The Uni- 
formity of the Lovibond Glasses in 
Use at the Present Time.” To 
do this work it will of course be 
necessary for her to grade all the 
glasses submitted. At present she 
is developing a method of compar- 
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ing the glasses rapidly and will 
soon be able to start actual work 
on the glasses. 

Mr. A. W. Putland, Chief Chem- 
ist of the Portsmouth Cotton Oil 
Refining Corporation, is the repre- 
sentative of the Society in charge 
of this work and will receive all 
the glasses which are to be sub- 
mitted to Miss Walker. She will 
report to him the actual values de- 


termined in her research and the 
Society will then issue A.O.C.S. 
certificates for the value of each 


glass. The cost of this work to the 
members will be $1.50 per glass. 


Fall Meeting 

Another development has been 
the arrangement for this fall meet- 
ing in New York. The Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws provide that the 
Annual Meeting shall be held in the 
Spring of the year with the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction 
of any other business brought be- 
fore the meeting. They also pro- 
vide that between the Annual 
meetings, the Governing Board of 
the Society has full power to act. 
This Meeting here today is not pro- 
vided for by the Constitution and 
By-Laws, and is more of a get-to- 
gether for the members of the 
Northern Section of the Society 
who are not able to spare the time 
to attend the annual meetings. 
It does not seem proper that this 
meeting should transact any busi- 
ness, but any recommendations or 
ideas developed can b2 presented 
to the Governing Board for action 
immediately if necessary or can be 
submitted to the Annual Meeting 
of the Society next Spring. 


Committee Organization 
There has also been considerable 
work reorganizing the Committees 
and organizing new ones. Due to 
press of business, Mr. Hoyt of the 
Larkin Company was compelled to 


resign as Chairman of the Deter. 
gent Committee and some of the 
members felt that it was not pos. 
sible to carry the work through to 
a successful conclusion. They 
therefore felt that the matter 
should be discussed by the Commit- 
tee before re-organization. The 
consensus of the replies from the 
members to this suggestion was 
that while it was doubtful that suc- 
cessful results could be obtained, 
it was necessary to carry the work 
through to a conclusion even if it 
took several years. I believe that 
every member of the Committee 
answered the inquiry on this sub- 
ject. Mr. Guernsey of the Cowles- 
Detergent Co. accepted the Chair- 
manship and Mr. Howell of the 
same Company the Vice-Chairman- 
ship of this Committee, the idea 
being that it was better to have 
two men in charge because of the 
large amount of work entailed in 
the Chairmanship. 

There has also been a new Con- 
mittee organized to work on Olive 
Oil under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
L. M. Roeg of Worcester, Mass., 
and also one on Corn Oil under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. M. M. Durkee 
of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. There 
is also a new Ammonia Committee 
under Mr. R. M. Chapman to de- 
velop the presence of added Anm- 
monia Salts in Fertilizers such as, 
Cotton Meal, and there is_ being 
formed a Committee on Linseed 
Oil under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
B. H. Thurman of the American 
Linseed Co. 

The Committees are as follows: 


Smalley Foundation, H. C. Moore, 
Chairman. 
Committee to Investigate Dubosq 


Colorimeter, David Wesson, 
Chairman. 

Analysis of Commercial Oils & 
Fats, W. D. Richardson, Chair- 


man. 
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Moisture Committee, W. H. Irwin, 
Chairman. 

Cake Color Committee, R. S. Rich- 
ardson, Chairman. 
Referee Board, H. J. 

Chairman. 
for Prize 
David Wesson, 


Morrison, 


Awards for 
Chair- 


Committee 
Journal, 
man. 

Basic Research Committee, E. R. 
Barrow, Chairman. 

Ammonia Committee, R. M. Chap- 
man, Chairman. 


Linseed Oil Committee, B. H. 
Thurman, Chairman. 
Olive Oil Committee, L. M. Roeg, 


Chairman. 

Uniform Methods Committee, N. 
C. Hamner, Chairman. 

Detergents Committee, F. H. 
Guernsey, Chairman. 

Effect of Crude Mill Operations on 
Oil, Andrew K. Schwartz, 
Chairman. 

Membership Committee, A. W. 
Putland, Chairman. 

Refining Committee, C. B. Cluff, 
Gen. Chairman. \ 

Sub-Committee A—Neutral Oil 
Committee, Claude E. McLean, 
Chairman. 

Sub-Committee 
J. D. Evans, Chairman. 

Sub-Committee C—Corn Oil Re- 
fining, M. M. Durkee, Chairman. 

Planning Committee, H. J. Mor- 
rison, Chairman. 

Revision Committee, C. B. Cluff, 
Chairman. 


B—Color Methods, 


Any Members who are interested 
in the work of any of these Com- 
mittees are urged to give their 
names in to the President for ap- 
pointment on these Committees. 

The Smalley Foundation under 
Mr. H. C. Moore has been having 
the samples prepared and distrib- 
uted by Mr. Ray Montsalvatage of 
Savannah. Due to the fact that 
Mr. Montsalvatage has gone into 
other lines of work, it was neces- 
sary that he discontinue the prep- 
aration of these samples. With 
considerable reluctance, Mr. 
Thomas C. Law has consented to 
prepare them. The preparation of 
these samples entails considerable 
work and the Society owes Mr. 
Law a vote of thanks for consent- 
ing to undertake it. 


The Planning Committee has 
also been reorganized this year 
with Mr. Morrison as Chairman, 


with two purposes in view—first, 
that the Chairman would keep a 
record of the work of all Commit- 
tees so that in case questions arise 
at future times, they can be re- 
ferred back to the work that was 
done on that same question previ- 
ously; second, the personnel has 
been chosen to represent the dif- 
ferent membership in 
the Society. Thus—Mr. Morrison 
represents Soaps, Mr. Aspegren 
Cotton Oil, Mr. Thurman Linseed 
Oil, Mr. Vollertsen the Packing 
House Industry and Professor 
Gill Miscellaneous Oils. 


classes of 





(Continucd from page 390) 


100 parts wheat starch 


6 ” gum tragacanth 

20 ” tallow (A.O.C.S.) 

20 ” Mineral Oil (A.O.C.S.) 
30 ” lampblack (A.0.C.S.) 
824 ” water 


After drying, the composition of 
the soil is: 


Starch 


Gum Tragacanth .... 3.41 
El ore ata aaa ic oe 11.36 
Mineral Oil ........ 11.36 
Lampblack ......... 17.04 


99.99 
This cloth may be washed white 
by five commercial washings. It 
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is mechanically prepared, and the 
personal equation is largely elim- 
inated. No measurement of resi- 
dual soil is necessary. 

Samples of this cloth have been 
sent to the various collaborators 
and their comment and opinion re- 
quested. A further adjustment of 
the soil composition may be advis- 
able to better meet laboratory 
washing conditions, but this may 
easily be accomplished. 

The Chairmen undertook this 
work single-handed, as a means of 
speeding up progress on what is 
considered the most troublesome 


problem. From a_ considerable 
number of practical tests in com. 
mercial laundries, it is their opin. 
ion that the ideas incorporated jp 
this cloth yield a standard closely 
approaching the ideal. Volunteers 
have been called for to work out 


a new machine for laboratory 
washing. If this phase of the work 
does not yield tangible progress 


within a reasonable period an ef- 
fort will be made to arrange paral- 
lel washing tests in commercial 
“pony” washers. 

F. H. Guernsey, Chairman. 
L. T. Howells, Vice-Chairman. 





Quinn Elected Head of 
Salesmen’s Association 


At the recent annual election of 
officers of the Salesmen’s Associa- 





Robert J. Quinn 


President Salesmen’s Association 
American Chemical Industry 


tion of the American Chemical In- 
dustry, Mr. Robert J. Quinn, As. 
sistant Manager of Sales of Math- 
ieson Alkali Works, New York 
was elected President of the Asso- 
ciation for 1927-1928. 

Mr. Quinn was born in Chicago, 
graduated from the University of 
Illinois (B.S. in Chemical Engi- 
neering) in the class of 1912 and 


before joining the Mathieson or- | 


ganization in 1920 as Chicago Dis- 
trict Manager, was Chief 
Chemist and Superintendent of the 
Ammonia Department for Morris 
and Company, the Chicago Pack- 
ers, and consulting chemist for the 
Midland Chemical Co. of Argo, Ill. 
Since 1923 he has been assistant 
manager of all sales for the Math- 
ieson company, with headquarters 
at the main office in New York. 

Mr. Quinn is one of the 
known and most popular of the 
younger men in the chemical] man- 
ufacturing business, and has many 
friends in the oil and soap indus 
tries. The Salesmen’s Association 
is to be congratulated on its choice 
of a President for the coming year, 
for the organization is certain t 
make substantial progress under 
Mr. Quinn’s leadership. 


Sales 


best 
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Early History of the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society 


Address Delivered by David Wesson Before the 
Mid-Year Meeting of the Society, October 28, 1927 


N 1884 there were very few 
chemists in this country fa- 
miliar with the chemistry of 
fats and oils. 

William B. Allbright who had 
been with N. K. Fairbank Company 
of Chicago, for several years, was 
probably the best posted man of 
the industry at that time. Armour 
and Company made the boast that 
they had no chemists and that Fair- 
bank, by means of a chemist, took 
all the good quality out of his prod- 
ucts. 

With the formation of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Oil Trust in 1888, 
chemists and their work became 
more appreciated. At that time, 
however, there were very few 
really trained chemists in the busi- 
ness which as time went on called 
for more and more chemists till 
every large company employed 
either a chemist or somebody who 
called himself such. As the chem- 
ists became more and more appre- 
ciated by the trade, their advice 
was relied upon in forming rules 
for transactions in cottonseed prod- 
ucts. 

Chemists of different companies 
used to attend the Conventions of 
the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers 
Association and about 1904 an ad- 
visory Committee of three chemists 
was appointed to aid the rules com- 
mittee in their work. A larger 
committee was formed in 1909 and 
their first printed deliberations 
were published in that year. 

At the annual Convention of the 
Interstate Cottonseed Crushers As- 
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sociation a number of chemists 
were present, and talking among 
themselves, decided it would be 
a good plan to form an Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society. It was a very inter- 
esting occasion and some fine politi- 
cal work was done by the chemists 
representing the different conflict- 
ing interests to see that particular 
companies should receive as much 
influence as possible in the makeup 
of the new Society. There were 
so few trained chemists among the 
probable membership that it was 
decided to adopt the name of Cot- 
ton Preducts Analysts. As _ the 
industry grew it came to depend on 
chemistry more and more. Many 
of the leading chemists of the 
country joined the Society and its 
name was changed in 1921 to The 
American Oil Chemists’ Society. 

There is a big field for such a 
Society. It should not be limited to 
the cotton oil industry, but should 
have among its members those 
working in animal oils, paints, 
soaps, all kinds of vegetable oils 
and in fact everything of a fatty 
nature except petroleum and its 
products which obviously occupy a 
quite different field. 

The Society now has a great 
many such chemists as members 
and will undoubtedly soon number 
in its ranks all the capable oil and 
soap chemists of the country. 


Application Blanks for member- 
ship in the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society may be obtained from OIL 
AND FAT INDUSTRIES. 
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Stearic Acid and Red Oil Specifications 


National Association Adopts Standards 
for All Varieties of Products. 


HE National Association Mr. Jordan, the Secretary of the 
of Stearic Acid Manufac- Association, will be glad to answer 
turers, F. F. Jordan, Sec- the inquiries of anyone interested 

retary-Treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio, in these specifications, and upon 
has adopted standard specifications request, will furnish details of the 
for all grades of stearic acid and approved methods of testing the 
red oil (oleic acid), which speci- products dealt in by members of 
fications are given in full below. the Association. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR’ STEARIC ACID AND RED OIL ADOPTED BY 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STEARIC ACID MANUFACTURERS 
Single-Pressed Stearic Acid 
Melting Point—126° to 127° F. (52.2° to 52.75° C.) 
Iodine Value —Not over 12 
Construction —Needle point crystalline 
Double-Pressed Stearic Acid 
Melting Point—128° to 129° F. (53.3° to 53.9° C.) 
Iodine Value —Not over 8 
Construction —Needle point crystalline 
Triple Pressed Stearic Acid 
Melting Point—130° to 131° F. (54.4° to 55° C.) 
Iodine Value —Not over 6 
Construction —Needle point crystalline 


Distilled Red Oil 


Regular Medium Heavy 
MN eles eikaden aed aleeeie 7°-10 15°-20 30°-—35 
SR are agin Gab wk ale 5% or under 5% or under 5% or under 
Moisture and insoluble. 0.5% or under 0.5% or under 0.5% or under 
Iodine Value ......... 90% or under 84% or under 70% or under 


Double Distilled Red Oil 


Rs ita nore tone ee ce ah 10°—13 
Moisture and Insoluble ................ 0.5% or under 
I FON rt ee A 90% or under 


Color, not over 3 N. P. A. 


Saponified Red Oil 


Regular Medium Heavy 
rere yar aaa 18°—20 14°-16 30°-32 
RS ean a eeatnaee So 3% or under 3% or under 3% or under 
Moisture and insoluble. 0.5% or under 0.5% or under 0.5% or under 
A Se eee 84% or under 84% or under 84% or under 
poamme Value. ......... 80% or under 84% or under 70% or under 
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The Standardization of Oil for Mayonnaise 


Growing Industry Requires Su- 


preme Quality in Raw Materials 
By ROSALIND U. NORRIS* 


ROM the commercial point 

of view, the production of 

mayonnaise is a compara- 
tively new thing, so that it has 
only been within very recent years 
that there has arisen the demand 
for an edible oil particularly suited 
for this purpose. Originally may- 
onnaise was made in France from 
olive oil, the natural oil of that 
country, and when it was first pro- 
duced in the United States, im- 
ported oils were used almost 
exclusively. It was soon found ouf, 
however, that olive oil was not an 
entirely satisfactory mayonnaise oil 
as its flavor was too decided for the 
average American taste, and the 
rapidity with which it would turn 
rancid upon standing constituted a 
serious drawback. Good American 
oils are now, however, replacing the 
imported ones, and the higher the 
quality of the domestic oils, the 
greater the possibilities are for 
complete substitution. This is an 
age of standardization, and when 
there is a marked growth in any 
new product, there is always an 
accompanying specialization in the 
raw materials that make up that 
product, for it is only after ex- 
perience has demonstrated the need 
of a definite quality of oil for may- 
onnaise, that such an oil can be 
refined and produced. 


Mayonnaise Manufa 
Difficult in Practice 


There is probably no product so 
simple in theory that is as difficult 
to make in actual practice as is 


*Chemist, Richard Hellman, Inc 


mayonnaise. This is due to several 
reasons, but principally to the fact 
that although the process of manu- 
facture is a simple mechanical one, 
so much depends upon the quality 
of the raw materials that it is 
necessary to exercise every possible 
precaution in their selection. As a 
true mayonnaise contains upwards 
of fifty per cent of oil, possibly 
more depends upon the oil, than 
upon any other one ingredient, and 
it is because of this that a new 
standard has arisen for mayon- 
naise oil. Heretofore it has been 
common parlance to use such terms 
as “Salad” Oil and “Butter” Oil, 
and with the use of these terms 
certain grades and_ specifications 
have been accepted. Now with the 
coming use of the words “Mayon- 
naise” Oil, a new and even higher 
standard must be understood, 
agreed upon and maintained. 


Oil Must Meet Rigid 


Specifications 


In setting the standard for a 
“Mayonnaise” Oil it is necessary to 
consider the _ specific conditions 
under which that oil is to be used. 
Agitation in the presence of air 
and moisture is believed by some 
authorities to be the primary 
cause of rancidity, while Wagner, 
Walker and Oestermann (J. 8S. C. I. 
1913,32,759) found that fats kept 
in an atmosphere of nitrogen but 
exposed to the light became rancid, 
and thereby concluded that light 
must be the determining factor. 
Since, therefore, the oil of mayon- 
naise, must of necessity be sub- 
jected to these very conditions, 
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namely, agitation, light, air and 
moisture, it is evident that it must, 
at the start of the manufacturing 
process, be perfecly free from even 
slight traces of rancidity. The 
flavor of the oil, not only alone, but 
when it is combined with spices 
and vinegar, brings up another im- 
portant point for consideration, for 
a finely flavored salad or cooking 
oil is not necessarily desirable for 
mayonnaise. Its color, its behavior 
when combined with other ingredi- 
ents, its “blending’’ possibilities, and 
its tendency to change its physical 
or chemical properties upon stand- 
ing, are all specific problems that 
are of interest to the manufacturer 
of mayonnaise, and it is for these 
reasons, that many years of actual 
manufacturing experience has 
demonstrated the need of drawing 
up the following specifications as 
a standard. 


STANDARDS AND 
CATIONS FOR A 
DEODORIZED “MAYON- 

NAISE” OIL 

Shall comply with the 
rules and regulations 
of the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange, except 
as herein amended. 
Shall be unadulterated 
and free from sub- 
stances unnatural to it 
except when placed 
therein by any Gov- 
ernment authority, but 
such modification must 
be stated in the con- 
tract and the nature 
of the admixture speci- 


SPECIFI- 
REFINED 


Article 1 


Article 2 


fied. An exception to 
the above shall allow 
a toleration of one- 


quarter of one per 
cent contamination by 
a vegetable oil of 
similar character. 


Article 3 Shall not be = darker 
than the combined 
glasses of 35 Yellow 
7.6 Red, nor lighter 
than the combined 
glasses of 35 Yellow 


5.5 Red of the Lovi- 
bond Color Scale. 

Color is an arbitrary 
factor and one which 
is to a certain extent 
governed by personal 
preference. On _ gen- 
eral principles, how- 
ever, a mayonnaise 
that has a golden yel- 
low color is more to be 
desired than one of a 
lighter shade, and since 
an unadulterated may- 


onnaise derives most 
of its color from the 
oil, a relatively dark 


oil is best for this pur- 
pose. 
Shall be brilliant, free 
from water and _ set- 
tlings and sweet in 
odor and flavor 
Flavor and odor are of 
first importance, for 
many people are what 
could be termed “oil- 
sensitive,” and are 
therefore particularly 
critical of even slight 
variations in taste and 
smell. A good oil for 
mayonnaise is one that 
is as bland and taste- 
less as is possible, for 
the flavor of mayon- 
naise is obtained 
through ‘added spice 
and not through any 
flavor of the oil itself. 
Shall stand limpid (clear 
and brilliant) for five 
hours at the following 
temperatures. 


Article 4 


Article 5 
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— For Winter Cottonseed Article 7 Shall give a negative 
Y ~w Oil—82" F. Kreis Test undiluted. 
ellow a 1 99°__ , nie 
ae For Corn Oil 22 The extreme sensitive- 

lighter 97° F ' “ie 
nhinal - : ons ness of the Kreis Test 
For Sesame Oul—2 “o : ae es 
Yellow 95° BP a not a oe to 
m a : . the mayonnaise Chem- 
Lovi- Article 6 Shall not contain more ot it bles hi 
, , st, as »-nables 
<4 than 0.1 of one percent ~~ os oe oe 
itrary free fatty acid, calcu- to detect the presence 
which lated as oleic acid, with of incipient rancidity 
extent the standard set for before it has become 
‘rsonal 0.05 of one percent. evident to the senses. 
ten Here again experience Neither need it be 
on sit has shown that the looked upon as an un- 
alse a, acidity . = 2 . 
- a lower the acidity the fair specification by 
oy better the oil is for the the oil refiner as with- 
. production of mayon- : aa 
» of ; : , in the last twenty-two 
| a naise, for although niin wi + ae 
“ : mnths over 1,200 sam- 
1 since there seems to be little ' > oil } — 
/ May- or no relationship be- ples of oi ana yzed in 
most tween the acid content the author Ss laboratory 
m the and the degree of ran- were found to give a 
dark cidity, a high acidity negative Kreis reac- 
S pur- has a marked effect tion, thereby proving 
upon the flavor and that it is not a stand- 
free general quality of the ard which a refiner is 
| set- finished product. unable to meet. 
et in 
. . oii : 
. ’ emer snzel oO é : » Ce nie 
il Emerv Candle Company Wenzel of Palo Alto, (¢ liforni i, 
> : who will conduct research in tal- 
’ Ne Establishes Fellowship lows and greases, looking toward 
ggg Smery Candle Company an- the betterment of distillation and 
“é il ; e 4 € ] 
nounces that it has established a saponification processes. 
are : : a , 5. ide es : , 
ularly fellowship at The Mellon Institute Dr. Wenzel was formerly a pro- 
i ht of Industrial Research, University fessor of chemistry at Leland Stan- 
slig ; an : . <a . 
oa of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., un- ford University, and has had prac- 
ea . , : : : 
i] for der the direction of Dr. Robert N. tical research experience. 
> that i 
taste- 
» for FT NOTICE TO OIL MILLS 
ak | Oil Millers who plan to Increase Their Profits (under the new Oil Settlernent 
ayon- Rule), by Filtration of their crude oil, should write for Our Complete List of 
. aress cenene 
ained Water Prose OGerings. Bargains in Filter Presses 
spice 1 Shriver, 42 x 42 2 Sperry, 30 x 30 
aaaiial 2 Shriver, 36 x 36 2 United, 24 x 24 
an} | 1 Johnson, 36 x 36 2 Shriver, 24 x 24 
tself. 3 Shriver, 30 x 30 1 Sperry, 24 x 24 
All suitable for oil work. Write for other Sizes 
lear Miscellaneous: Boilers, Tanks, Pumps, Kettles, Evaporators, Dryers, Grinders, 
¢ 
* fiv Mills, Presses, Cooling Rolls, Soap Machinery. 
ve NOTE: We buy your surplus equipment or idle plant for cash. Try our service 
wing CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 17 Park Row, New York City, Barclay 0603 
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Third Quarter Census Report 


HE Department of Com- pounds; and corn oil with 30,395. 
merce announces that the 909. Fish 
factory production of fats The production of refined oils} Cod ; 
and oils (exclusive of refined oi] during the period was as follows:{ Menh 
and derivatives) during the three- Cottonseed, 164,848,061 pounds; | Whal 
month period ended September 30, SOCOPUt 57,005,280 pounds ; peanut, at 
1927, was as follows: Vegetable oils, 1,295,760 pounds; corn, 23,708,114 All ot 

524,720,075 pounds; fish oils, 36,- a; sae nam, 2,258,801 
” : ‘ : pounds; and palm-kernel, 537,744 :; 
869,026 pounds; animal fats, 484,- is. The quantity of crude ai Anim: 

996,341 pounds; and grease, 91,- a yp tir a 
used in the production of each off Lard. 
019,837 pounds; a total of 1,137,- (hese refined oils is included in the] Lard, 
605,279 pounds. Of the several figures of crude consumed. Talloy 
kinds of fats and oils covered by The data for the factory produc. Neat’ 


tion, factory consumption, imports, 


this inquiry, the greatest produc- 
exports, and factory and warehouse 


tion, 372,972,417 pounds appears , 
Greast 


for lard. Next in order is cotton- stocks of fats and oils and for the 
seed oil with 246,796,510 pounds; raw materials used in the produc} White 
then linseed oil with 169,273,970 tion of vegetable oils for the three} Yellow 
pounds; tallow with 109,858,911 month period appear in the follov. — 
‘ . sale aleaeaciiie labia one 
pounds; coconut oil with 65,606,934 ing statements: Tanka 
E Garba 
PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS OF FATS AND OILS Wool 
. ; Recove 
(In some cases, where products were made by a continuous process, the inter- All ot 
mediate products were not reported) 
Factory and} other 
Factory operations for the W arehouse 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1927 stocks Lard 
Kind Production Consumption Sept. 30, 1927 subst 





Vegetable Oils:' 


(pounds) 


(pounds) 


(pounds) 


Hydro 


Cottonseed, crude .............. 246,796,610 184,517,438 87,474,145 Stearir 
ee a eee 164,848,061 348,821,457 225,782,051 Stearir 
Peanut, virgin and crude ....... 1,599,875 1,691,394 569,571 Stearir 
Peanut, refined .............--. 1,295,760 1,450,870 656,416 Oleo o 
Coconut, or copra, crude ........ 65,506,934 131,383,609 90,679,756 Lard o 
Coconut, or copra, refined ....... 57,003,280 54,822,183 15,429,547 | Tallow 
Es obo concen dsnnéeds 30,595,909 30,947,769 14,257,940 | Fatty 
TE ns. ci tawades ve vex 23,708,114 3,940,136 7,774,175 | Fatty | 
Soya-bean, crude ............... 285,935 3,542,106 6,372,937 Red oil 
Soya-bean, refined ............. 2,258,807 825,292 1,634,988 | Stearic 
EE siunahisehecsceeess obs ue 663,666 7,460,847 | Glyceri 
Olive, inedible ................. 1,586,329 915,666 | Glyceri 
Sulphur oil, or olive foots ....... sees 9,773,415 6,228,059 | Glyceri 
Palm-kernel, crude .............  seeeee 5,279,403 7,943,099 | Cottons 
Palm-kernel, refined ............ 537,744 372,728 162,861 | Cottons 
I 4,235,192 4,302,768 | Other \ 
| re 169,273,970 120,116,744 117,211,645 * Other v 
rr We Or Oe cece 8 8 eevee 19,017,367 15,339,135 Acidula 
Chinese vegetable tallow ........ wee 1,680,089 1,238,054 Miscell 
EE USC hidewdseus bavdexnaes 10,550,891 5,331,480 7,041,380 

ELE TIE IEE DEE Iie ma Se MET 28,700,050 30,920,748 “. 
RR Rs 209,951 2,031,418 5,819,852 saat 
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30,395. 


1ed oils 
follows: 
pounds: 
peanut, 
5708114 
,258,807 
537,744 
rude oil 
each of 
d in the 


produc. 
imports, 
rehouse 
for the 
produe- 
e three. 
- follow- 


he inter- 


tory and 
rehouse 
tocks 


, 30, 1927 


unds) 

74,145 
82,051 
69,571 
56,416 
79,756 
29,547 
57,940 
74,175 
72,937 
34,988 
60,847 
15,666 
28,059 
43,099 
62,861 
02,768 
11,645 
39,135 
38,054 
41,380 
20,748 
19,852 





Kind Production Consumption Sept. 30, 1927 

Fish Oils:' (pounds) (pounds) (pounds) 
Cod and cod-liver .............. 580,259 4,387,353 7,009,720 
DEED pcctcense as domeaewewd 13,682,402 11,823,532 23,591,178 
RR air Sa ee een eee 6,272,625 16,655,232 34,927,327 
Herring, including sardine ...... 14,982,975 6,371,173 17,062,526 
GPETM 2... 2c ec crescccsccscccees 53,475 150,387 1,005,954 
All other, including marine animal 1,297,290 2,106,958 824,658 
Animal Fats: 
ee ee 7,598,949 5,314,371 5,489,217 
Caml, GENO GUIDO . cc ccccecccess 365,373,468 3,493,260 89,545,487 
ee tind aoe ene 11,513,550 10,916,290 2,234,510 
CED nk awd aside aw een 98,345,361 140,024,274 90,034,889 
TE Ee ee 2,165,013 1,571,355 1,465,615 
Greases: 
ST ee ae Ee ee ee 15,765,631 7,018,060 5,644,097 
Te a ieee aia cogndne Ghibia a elas 15,698,259 12,838,454 9,121,138 
ie iar at bie piapia lea e aaa mks 12,334,028 9,293,149 9,567,388 
UN ene ae ere Pere 6,624,088 295,326 2,421,070 
ee ee ee ee 13,330,095 267,420 4,186,728 
Gareawe OF ROUSE ....c..kcwcsccss 22,406,840 21,150,932 12,412,307 
a lar ie i i aerate ani ai 1,904,804 1,662,721 3,440,203 
SS re are 768,649 671,762 1,365,580 
I ira eis ie aleaiai lire din cara 2,187,443 1,408,166 3,004,849 
Other Products: 
Lard compounds and other lard 

I rie Dr oe cc a Sea 348,207,614 189,553 22,929,059 
Hydrogenated oils .............. 130,457,764 128,154,600 10,293,826 
Stearin, vegetable .............. 3,641,681 4,942,146 1,201,028 
Stearin, animal, edible .......... 15,880,604 14,698,663 2,621,346 
Stearin, animal, inedible ........ 3,650,175 7,429,391 3,479,928 
os wraige Serato sig Boca 29,265,883 11,618,488 7,447,945 
I te ite re ee de ewer 7,716,335 4,638,358 4,810,163 
OE a eee 3,308,649 2,109,153 1,510,097 
TN Se sg ede 40,662,896 42,796,566 6,190,798 
Fatty acids, distilled ........... 13,623,893 11,022,824 4,099,843 
LAER RES ETN Siete hat One ee 13,402,710 4,910,124 7,300,032 
a Ree ere 8,181,126 2,563,616 2,778,548 
Glycerin, crude 80% basis ....... 32,591,426 31,199,193 18,683,549 
Glycerin, dynamite ............. 11,206,709 6,276,922 16,494,518 
Glycerin, chemically pure ....... 14,302,533 1,702,780 8,256,568 
Cottonseed foots, 50% basis ..... 32,148,991 46,947,000 48,108,896 
Cottonseed foots, distilled ....... 41,985,455 40,827,836 6,249,268 
Other vegetable oil foots ........ 17,436,221 15,979,430 1,951,124 
Other vegetable oil foots, distilled. 338,096 255,486 194,965 
Acidulated soap stock .......... 20,068,325 20,597,707 9,908,861 
Miscellaneous soap stock ........ 31,894 71,265 55,146 

'The data of cils produced, consumed and on hand by fish oil producers and fish canners were 


: 
collected by the Bureau of Fisheries, 


Factory operations for the 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1927 
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Factory and 
W arehouse 
stocks 





















Tons of 2,000 pounds 
. —_— = - — 


Consumed On 

July 1 hand 
Kind to Sept. 30 Sept. 30 
Cottonseed ....... 810,174 644,954 
Peanuts, hulled .... 2,260 572 
Peanuts, in the hull 93 52 
ree 50,945 9,340 
Coconuts and skins. 1,408 ...... 
Corn germs ....... 51,051 312 


RAW MATERIALS USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF VEGETABLE OILS 


Tons of 2,000 pounds 





IMPORTS OF OIL SEEDS, QUARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1927 


Kind Tons 
ee eee 6,992 
| Seer rere err 56,220 
se ce a ig ead pital 2,110 


Consumed On 

July 1 hand 
Kind to Sept. 30 Sept. 39 
Flaxseed .........253,431 119,729 
Castor beans ..... 12,196 1.750 
Mustard seed ..... 337 1,297 
Soya-beans ....... 1,052 58 
Other kinds ...... 143 105 
Kind Tons 
TE ccc tuck deatekens 343 
Perilla and sesame seed...... 476 
Gee We GE, gk a cccewcues 1,792 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, QUARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1927 


Kind Pounds 
RR 719,370 
Cod and cod-liver ........ 7,735,328 
ee ere 5,298,840 
Animal fats and oils,edible 1,744,466 
WHOGE BPORMO oosccssccece 2,351,876 
Grease and oils, n. e s. 

0 ere me $112,856 
Chinese wood oil or nut oil 18,715,955 
oo ee ae 64,403,117 
Olive oil, edible .......... 15,174,070 
Sulphur oil, or olive foots. 9,549,251 
Olive oil, denatured ...... 1,162,058 





Kind Pounds 
Animal fats and oils, edible. 7,653 
i tr i a 69,631 
Other animal oils, fats and 

SS ee 142,228 
Chinese wood oil or nut oil 1,285,466 
INE OEE oikin evan ceens 2,092,585 


Kind Pounds 
See ee 17,812,396 
Neats-foot oil ........... 382,288 
Other animal oils ........ 156,144 
RNS a cir eo gr gs gs 176,852 
I eta Se dare ae 2,866,266 
aid a oe ne 1,819,219 
GERD S eee ener nner 157,523,856 
ee ee are 4,055,651 
Lard compound, containing 

O&O ee 2,002,813 
Oleo and lard stearin .... 1,282,005 
Grease stearin .......... 853,128 
Oleic acid, or red oil ..... 729,248 
0 ee See 526,404 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, QUARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1927 








EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS, QUARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1927 
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Kind Pounds 
ye eee eee 53,022,369 
Palm-kernel oil .......... 11,176,167 
7 eS rere 461,841 
aia ue wa ar ote 4,192,950 
ee eee 113,088 
EN ia tai a sl id eine 287,421 
Soya-bean oil ............ 5,546,548 
Vegetable tallow ........ 590,980 
Vegetable wax .......... 2,180,443 
Other vegetable oils ...... 2,003,811 
Glycerin, crude .......... 4,918,296 
Glycerin, refined ......... 1,833,690 





Kind Pounds 
Olive oil, edible ........... 25,612 
Palm and palm-kernel oil .. 1,452,106 
AP eee 73,194 
NS Perr ree 249,582 
Other vegetable oils ....... 53,486 
Vegetable wax ............ 230,282 


Kind Pounds 
Other animal greases, oils 
| Ree ee 18,472,129 
a ee 4,581,908 
Cottonseed oil, crude 4,491,677 
Cottonseed oil, refined 2,564,400 
as a nck oid 530,829 
BOVO-BOGR OR onc cesses 1,812,351 
SF eee re 41,307 
Vegetable oil lard com- 
ee 1,432,359 
Vegetable soap stock 1,315,835 
Other vegetable oils and 
RRR a eee 2,990,851 
PED cccavexaceeacase 167,284 
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